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negotiations moved forward with reasonable cordiality until
nothing separated the two sides except a narrow difference of
figures and Dutch hesitation at handing over Flushing, part of
the Orange patrimony. Elizabeth offered to send four thousand
foot and four hundred horse, in addition to an immediate force
for the relief of Antwerp, on condition that she held Flushing
and Brill against repayment of her expenditure after the war; the
Dutch put their immediate need at five thousand foot and a
thousand horse. Then news arrived that Antwerp had surrendered.
Elizabeth ordered the larger force to be prepared and sent Sir
Philip Sidney with a garrison of eight hundred to take over at
Flushing. The second and greatest of her differences with Robert
had been settled: but this time it was events and not, as with
their marriage, she that settled it.
Nor was the next momentous decision altogether hers to make.
The name of the commander-in-chief of the expedition had been
omitted from the treaty, but in all men's minds it was known
beforehand. The Dutch never for a moment considered any one
else for the post than the man who had grown into the very
symbol of the policy to whose final triumph he had so long and
largely contributed. If his military experience was scanty, his
invincible hold on Elizabeth's affections seemed the surest
guarantee that he would be able to hold her up to the mark when
she was tempted to waver and draw back; and since his task, like
William the Silent's before him, would involve the maintenance
of orderly rule in a distracted confederation, his religious affinities
and his princely magnificence would commend him to the people
of the Provinces more than any mere reputation in war. So keen
were they to have him, in fact, that Walsingham, confronted with
their obstinacy over Flushing and Brill, gathered that "they will
make no difficulty if my Lord of Leycester have the charge of the
army." In the Privy Council no other candidate was put forward:
as early as 1577, when a proposal to aid the Prince of Orange with
an expeditionary force was seriously discussed, it was taken for
granted that if the force were sent Leicester would lead it.
Of his willingness to go there had been no doubt then and
there was none now. He wanted glory, he wanted power, and
with these quite genuinely, on the evidence of others as well as
of his own letters, wanted to redeem the poor military showing
so far of the English volunteers in the Low Countries and to
deliver the Dutch from Spain. His eagerness seerns to have been